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It  is  but  too  common  for  even  wise  men  to  be 
blind  to  their  own  faults  and  imperfections,  though 
quick-sighted  in  discovering  those  of  others.  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  present  day  are  astonished  at  the  tame 
submission  which  was  for  ages  paid  to  the  Pope,  and 
at  the  great  value  which  was,  in  those,  days,  put  upon 
pilgrimages  and  masses:— yet  these  abuses  had,  in 
their  day,  and  still  have,  some  able,  and  in  other  res¬ 
pects,  wise  defenders.  An  American  glories,  and 
justly  glories,  in  enjoying  the  privilege  -of  a  popular- 
government.  The  ambassador  of  his  majesty  of 
Tripoli,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  was  a  very 
awkward  way  of  doing  business,  to  bring  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  every  year,  from  their  families,  some  of 
ther.i  from  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  and 
keep  them  at  the  city  of  Washington  for  six  or 
or  seven  months;  and,  after  all,  do  no  more  than  what 
his  master  could  at  any  time  do,  by  a  single  word* 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  though  no  less-i) 
personage  than'  the  illustrious  Thomas  Jefferson^  ap- 
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peared  to  him  to  have  but  a  very  stupid  head,  which 
required  the  assistance  of  so  many  co'insellors,  for 
such  a  length  of  time  every  year.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  creatures  of  habit,  and  any  thing  which  is  rendered 
familiar  by  habit,  “which  has  grown  with  our  growth, 
and  been  nourished  with  our  stiength,”  appears  to  us 
natural;  and  whatever  is.  opposite,  is  considered  as 
unnatural.  We,  in  such  cases,  make  ourselves  the 
Standard  of  what  is  .  right  and  beautiful;  and  eveiy 
man  is  his  own  Pope  and  his  own  God. 

Divided  ministerial  charges  have  been  familiar  to 
the  mdst  of  us  from  'bur  infancy.  We  have  never 
Seen  any  thing  like  what,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  called  a  regularly  organized  congregation.  We  are 
by  habit  attached  to  that  with  which  we  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar:  and  we  can  scarcely  even  conceive  how  it  can 
possibly  be  otherwise.  Let  us,  however,  remember, 
^at  our  notion  of  what  is  fitting  and  possible,  is  not 
the  .standard.  Nor  is  any  arrangement  good,  merely, 
because  it  has  been  of  loiig  and  general  standing. 
To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  To  the  church,  as 
^ganized  by  the  Apostles,  let  us  bring  the  matter. 
Multitudes  of  very  good,  and,  otherwise,  wise  men, 
have  been  very  confidant  that  their  opinions  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  good  and  fit,  till  they  brought  them 
to  this  standard.'  We  think  it  has  been  inebntro- 
Vertibly  established,  in  a  former  paper,  that  the  Apos- 
Ues  knew  nothing  of  the  Kentucky  mode' of  dividing 
and  exteridihg  minbterial  charges.  The  question, 
<heh,  is  short;  who  are  most  likely  to  be  right?  the 
llipostles?  or  the.men  of  the  present  and  hast  genera* 
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tion?  When  have  we  the  best  ground  to  expect  the 
divine  blessing?  when  we  keep  as  close  as  possible  tQ 
the  divine  model?  or  when  We  give  scope  to  ourowQi 
notions  of  what  is  fit  and  proper? 

Divided  ministerial  charges  ai:%,  without  dohb^ 
considered  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  as  yeryhap- 
py  and  wise'  expedients.  Better  half  bread  than  no 
bread.  Wc  confess  that  we  ourselves  once  also 
thought  so.  But  a  calm  investigation  of  their  fruitS) 
and  a  review  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Apos> 
ties,  have  led  us.  to  think  very  differently.  This  haS 
been  the  age  of  experiment;  and  while  a  y<tst  multi** 
tude  of  e^tperiments  have  produced  the  most  happy 
results,  a  few  have  been  of  an  opposite,  description* 
In  the  last  class,  the  experiment  of  dividing  and  ex* 
tending  ministerial  labour,  will,  we  think,  be  placed 
by  every  calm  and  impartial  observer.  It  has  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale.  Scarcely  one  instance  out  of 
an  hundred  can  be  produced,  of  its  having  promoted 
the  great  end  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  an  hundred 
cases  for  one,  it  has  been  mental  death  to  both  preacher 
and  people.  According  to  all  the  rules,  then,  of  e?:- 
perlmental  philosophy,  it  ought  to  be  instantly  rC* 
jected. - 

If  there  is  wisdom  in  divided  ministerial  charges, 
it  is  a  perfect  anomaly.  In  no  other  case  is  it  wis¬ 
dom  to  divide  and  extend  the  labour  of  one  man.  Is 
it  wisdom  to  march  an  army  into  the  heart  of  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country,  in  small  detachments^JU  the  distance  of 
a  week’s  march  from  one  another?  Is  it  wisdom  in 
idte  farnter,  to  keep  double  or  triple  the  stock  which 
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his  pasture,  or  his  crib  and  fodder  house,  can  feed — 
or  to  plant  three  or  four  fields,  of  100  acres  each,  and 
at  the  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles  from  one  another,* 
tfhen  he  has  scarcely  hands  enough  to'attend  to  one? 
Isit  wisdom  in  the  merchant,  to  have  a  dozen  of 
small  retail  stores  in  such  a  place  as  the  Kentucky 
knobs,  and  at  the  distance  of  20  or  SO  miles  from  one 
another,  in  preference  to  employing  all  his  capital  in 
such  a  place  as  Lexington?  Is  it  wisdom  in  the  lather 
of  a  family,  to  put  his  son,  whom  he  wishes  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  one  of  the  mechanic  arts,  to  a  master  who 
gives  himself  out  as  Jack  of  all  trades— he  is  silver¬ 
smith,  and  surgeon,  and  weaver,  and  horse  jockey, 
&c.  &c.  rather  than  put  him  under  the  direction  of  a 
master  who  attends  only  to  the  thing  in  which  the 
young  man  is  to  be  instructed?  In  every  one  of  these 
cases,  common  senses  and  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
say,  that  the  division  of  power  is  not  wisdom,  but 
folly.  It  can  never  be  too  often  brought  into  view, 
that  a  beautiful  and  close  analogy  runs  through  all  the 
arrangements  of  heaven.  A  few  general  laws,  or 
first  principles,  regulate  all  God^s  works;  and  when- 
cver-^any  of  our  plans  go  in  direct  opposition  to  any  of 
these  great  and  general  laws,  the  plan  must  be  radi¬ 
cally  wrong.  Great  and  Avonderful  as  the  powers  oF 
the  human  mind  are,  they  cannot  attend  to  many 
things  at  once: — nor  v/Ill  any  tiling  comnniitted  to  hu- 
nran  care  flourish,  without  constant  and  undivided  at-^ 
tention.  U  pon  this  great  principle  the  Apostles  acted, 
in  organi'iing  the  first  Christian  churches.  Ir  is  by  at¬ 
tending  to  this  rule,  that  eminence  and  perfection  in 
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any  of  the  arts  of  life  are  obtained;  and  the  whole  of 
human  nature  must  be  altered,  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  things  made  something  very  diflPerent  from 
what  it  is,  before  we  will  find  an  able  ministry,  and 
congregations  that  will  bear  to  be  looked  upon,  where 
the  rule  is  neglected. 

Divided  ministerial  charges  are  in  direct  oppo8itioi» 
to  the  sq^ptural  plan  of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath.  The. 
church  is  said  to  be  a  city  set  upon  an  hitt^.and  the 
ministry  and  living  members  of  the  church  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  Matt.  v.  14— ^16.  Phil.  ii.'lS  and 
16.  WhHe  heart  piety,  and.  closet  and  family  reli¬ 
gion,  are  therefore  to  be  attended  to,  external  appear¬ 
ance,  something  which  can  be  seen  and  felt  by  the 
world,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Agreeably  tp  the  me¬ 
taphor  in  the  passages  referred  to,  these  former  are 
the  oil,,  this  latter  is  the  blaze,  or  the -light.  Now, 
among  all  the  ways  in  which  the  church  and  the  saints 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  said  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world,  none  can  be  compared,  in  eminence  or  e^acy,. 
to  the  public  worship  of  the  Sabbath.  Here  the  light 
is  exhibited  if  it  exists.  From',  this  exhibition  the 
world  has  chiefly  been  enlightened.  Hence  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  .question  in  a  well"  known  system  of 'divi¬ 
nity:  God  maketh  the  reading,  but  cffivc^lly  the 
preaching  of  the  ?vorcf,  an  effectual  mean  of  convincing 
and  converting  sinners,  and  of  building  them  up  in  ho¬ 
liness  and  comfort  through  faith  unto  salvation.  ■  A 
A  plan,  .then,  which  provides  only  for  a  very  partly*- 
anrh  in  the  most  of  cases,  for  only  an  irregular  imd 
uncertain  exhibition  of  the  great  light  of  the  churc^, 
V-OL  Ik  Dd  2  .  V. 
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must  not  accord  with  the  design  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  in  entrusting  her  with  this  precious  deposit* 
But  this  is  not  all — If  we  examine  the  history  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  we  will  find,  that  they 
considered  public  worship  as  an  essential  and  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  Sabbath  sanctification;  and  that  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be,  under  the  New  Testament  dispen¬ 
sation,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Old,  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  distinction  betwixt  a  member  of  the  church 
and  an  heathen.  The  Evangelist  has,  in  express 
terms,  told  us,  that  it  was  our  Lord's  custom^  while 
on  earth,  to  attend  the  Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Luke  iv.  16.  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  the  40 
days  which  intervened  betwixt  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  he  met  with  his  disciples  every  Sabbath*. 
John  XX.  16.  26.  It  is  matter  of  demonstration,  that 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  on  that  day  the  disciples  were 
assembled  together,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place.  In 
the  book  of  Acts,  particular  notice  is  taken  of  Sab- 
T3ath- day  pr  aching,  ch.  xiii.  14, 44.xvi.  13,  &c.  &c.* 
The  general  direction  given  by  the  Apostle,  concern¬ 
ing  making  collections  for  the  poor,  is  certainly  pre- 
<iicated  upon  the  principle,  that  the  chnrches  of  Co* 

‘  rinth  and  Galatia  were  to  have  public  worship  every 
first  day  of  the  week.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

*  Whether  it  is  the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath,  which  is  spoken  of  in  any  of  these,  and  similar 

Sassages,  .does  not  affect  our  argument.  The  question 
k  not,  at  present,  whether  it  .was  the  first  or  the  last 
day  of  the  wee^"  but  whether  one  day  in  every  week, 
was  to  be  sanctified,  in  part,  by  atten^g  on  public 
ftorship? 
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We  request  our  readers  to  turn  up  the  passages  re- 
ferred  to,  and  carefully  read  them  in  their  connec¬ 
tion,  and  say,  if  taken  altogether,  they  do  not  make  it 
evident,  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  took  it,* as  it 
were,  for  granted,  that  public  worship  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  and  indispensable  part  of  Sa!)bath  sanctification. 
An  arrangement,  consequently,  which  provides  for 
public  worship  only  once  or  twice  a  month,  at  the 
most,  must  be  anti-  scriptural.  A  divine  blessing  upon 
it  cannot  be.  expected.  Building  churches  on  this 

*  c 

plan,  is  not  building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Apos¬ 
tles  and  prophets. 

.  Much  of  the  Sabbath  profanation,  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  the  church,  for  which  our  land  is 
notorious,  must,  without  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the 
plan  of  divided  hiinisterial  charges.  If  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sabbath,  particularly  by  attending  upon 
public  worship,  is  God’s  established  distinguishing 
mark  betwixt  heathens  and  members  of  the  church 
(See  Ex.  xxxii.  12~1 7),  it  will  follow,  of  course,  that 
in  exact  proportion  al  the  sign  or  mark  is  seen,  or  not 
seen,  we  are  to  consider  a  people,  or  a  land,  in  cove¬ 
nant  with  God,  or  in  a  state  of  separation.  It  may  • 
also  be  expected,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  God’s 
great  ordinance  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  is 

% 

neglected,  or  kept  out  of  view,  men,  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  will  become 
careless,  about  keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  God  in  ' 
any  of  his  ordinances.  And  a  careful  examination  of 
the  state  of  religion  among  us  will,  we  arc  persuaded, 
prove  and  illustrate  the$e  deductions  by  innumerable 
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facts.  Keverence  for  the  Sabbath,  and  a  conscien* 
tious  and  regoiar  observance  of  private  devotion,  in 
any  family,  or  in  any  neighbourhood,  or  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  will  always  be  found  to  correspond  with  theyre- 
quency  of  attending  upon  the  devotions  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  Presbyterians,  at 
least  of  this  country,  have  lost  much  of  that  respect 
for  the  Sabbath  which  distinguished  their  fathers* 
We  can  give  or  receive  visits^  travel  on  worldly  bu* 
siness,  and  allow  our  children  and  servants  to  strag¬ 
gle  about,  from  place  to  place,  on  the  Sabbath-day# 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  did  not  take  or  grant  such 
liberties — nor  had  they  the  temptation;  for  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  on  public  worship* 
We  can  doze  away  the  one  half  of  our  Sabbath-days^ 
in  sleep,  or  recreate  ourselves  in  our  gardens,.or  fields, 
or  among  our  stock.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  needed, 
no  such  recreation — they  had  sufficient  exercise  in  go¬ 
ing  to,  and  coming  from,  meeting.  Our  fathers,  and 
mothers,  when  they  had,  occasionally,  no  sermon  in. 
their  own  church,  thought  it  no  trouble,  but  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  to  ride  or  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and.  war¬ 
ship  with  a  neighbouring  congregation.— We  have 
now  acquired  the  habit  of  staying  at  hf>me  on  Sabbath, 
and  the  most  trifling  excuse  can  keep  us  at  home, 
even  when  there  is  sermon  almost  in  sight.  Our  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  whenever  they  went  to.  meeting, 
went  with  the  express  purpose  of  worshipping.— 
We,  generally  speaking,  worship  only  when  \ve  have 
iBeetiag  ia  our  own  church-^nd  il^  upon  our  vac^iot. 
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Sabbaths,  we  either  go  ourselves,  or  allow  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  ^go  to  the  assembly  of  another  communion, 
we  go,  and  they  go,  not  so  much  to  worship^  as  to  sec 
or  hear  what  is  going  on.  Our  fathers  and  mothers, 
by  uniting  in  public  worship,  almost  every  Sabbath, 
with  their  pastor,  naturally  remembered  him,  and  all 
the  congregation,  in  almost  all  their  private  and  se¬ 
cret  addresses  to  a  throne  of  grace.— We  only  see  our 
pastor  once  a  month,  or  so.  He  is,  consequently,  a 
stranger  to  us,  and  we  are  strangers'  to  him.  • 

And  the  result  of  all  is— »Our  fathers  and  mothers 
were  Christians,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.— The 
most  of  us  are,  at  best,  only  half  Christians;  and,  un¬ 
less  God,'  in  his  Providence,  interposes  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  manner,  our  children  and  grandchildren 
tvill  be  perfect  heathens. 

v'  «.6.m 

<  ’  > 

[from  the  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER.}  • 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EMPIRE  AND 
CHURCH  OF  ABASSINIA. 

Abassinia  is  a  vast  and  extensive  country,  situatecl 
on  the  eastern  confines  of  Africa,  where  it  is  bounded 
bv'^  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandelf  Ii  contains  several  principalities,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  sovereignVof  which  one,  called  Tigri, 
tormerly  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  kings,  comprehends 
twenty-four,  provinces:  these  principalities  are,  in  rc-^ 
ality,.  so  many  petty  kin;  doms.  Aba.-^sinia,  distin¬ 
guishes  Christian  from  Pagan  Ethiopia;  which  last  is 
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considerably  more  extensiv'c,  and  comprehends  i 
number  of  nations. 

Gondar,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Gondar  a  Catma;  i,  e, 
the  City  of  the  Seal;  is  the  capital  ol  the  entpire,  and 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  Abuna^ 
or  Patriarch,  who  has  a  handsome  pala.ce  contiguous 
to  the  patriarchal  chtlrch.  The  city  is  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  contains  a  hundred  Christian 
churches. 

Emfras,  next  to  Gondar,  from  which  it  is  distant  a 
day’s  journey,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
of  Abassinia,  and  the  only  one  where  the  Mahome¬ 
tans.  are  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  where  their  houses  ate  intermixed  with  those  of 
the  Christians. 

The  population  and  strength  of  the  empire  maybe 
inferred  from  the  numerous  armies  they  can  raise  in 
a  short  time,  and  at  a  small  expense.  They  wage 
Vrar  with  the  Pagans  annually,  for  the  security  of  their 
own  dominions,  and  to  prevent  the  growing  power  of 
their  enemies,  especially  the  kings  of  Galla  and  Chan- 
galla.  Their  armies  are  very  large:  one  commanded 
by  the  Emperor  in  1699,  or  1700,  consisted  of  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  Europe,  says  my  author,  we  have  long  been  in 
an  error  about  the  colour  of  the  Ethiopians';  because 
we  have  confounded  them  with  the  Blacks  of  Nubia, 
who  are  their  neighbours.  Their  natural  colour  is 
brown,  or  rather-  that  of  the  olive;  their  stature  is 
tall  and  majt  stic;  they  have  good  complexions,  beau* 
tiful  eyes,  well-set  noses,  thick  lips,  and  white  teeth: 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  or  Sennar,  have 
flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  very  black  complexions. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ara^ 
bic,  called  by  some  the  Amharic  tongue,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Ethi- 
opic,  formerly  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigri.  The 
Ethiopic  is  their  learned  language;  and  herein  afl 
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'iMfeir  ancient  writings  are  extant^  and  all  books  of 
prime  note  ,  in  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  empire 
continue  to  be  written,  because  they  esteem  it  a  noble 
tongue.  They  pretend  to  have  derived  it  from  Chal¬ 
dea,  and  therefore  call  it  also  Chaldee.  It  is  in  this 
language  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  written  and  reaid 
in  their  churches,  as  also  their  liturgies  and  other 
church  books. 

The  sovereign  of  Abassinia  is  a  Christian  prince; 
and  from  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  niul* 
titude  of  his  suiy^^  cts,  he  claims  the  title  of  Emperor. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  his  profession  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  he  holds  the  empire,  and  hears  the  imperial  ti¬ 
tles.  His  motto  is,  '‘^Jesus^  Kinfieror  of  Rthiofiia^  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judahs 'vict  orioue  and  this  is  the  seal  of  the 
empire,  displayed  by  a  lion  holding,  a  cross,  which 
are  his  arms.  His  titles  cf’ embassy  to  foreign  prim 
ces  announce  his  descent,  religion,  and  goverriment, 
in  the  usual  forms  of  Oriental  magnificence,  of  which 
we  have  a  sp  cirnen  in  letters  of  embassy  sent  to  Pope 
Clement  VI  ’  .,  and  Don  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
as  follows:  ‘^David  the  Btdoved  of  God,  Pillar  of  the 
Faith,  of  the  blood  and  line  ol  Judah,  Son  of  David, 
Son  of  Solomon,  Son  of  the  Pillar  of  Sion,  Son  of ‘he 
Seed  of  J^icoh,  Son  of  the  Hand  of  Mary,  Sor*  ol  Na- 
hu  after  the  flesh,  Emperor  oi  the  Great  Ethiopia, 
and  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  countries  thereon  depend¬ 
ing,  &c.  &c.**  It  may  be  observed,  that  lormerly, 
not  only  Abassinia,  but  all  Ethiopia,  was  subject  to 
the  Emperor;  but  these  domains,  having  failen  into 
Paganism,  were  lost  to  the  empire;  nevertheless,  the 
title  of  sovereignty  is  claimed  by  all  that  sudeeed  to 
the  throne  of  .Abassinia.  '  . 

Next  to  the  Emperor  is  the  Abuna,  i.  e.  our  Father^ 
who  is  the  patriarch,  and  sole  bishop  of  all  Abassinia: 
he  ordains  all  priests  and  deacons,  appoints  them  to 
benefices,  nominates  «the  supe  riors  ol 'monasteries, 
gad  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  monks,  who  ar6 
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th.  re  very  numerous;  he  is  the  only  bishop  of  the 
Ethiopic  churchy  but  is  himself  subject  to  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  by  whom  he  is  conse¬ 
crated  and  invested  with  the  powers  and  tirle  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  The  Abuna  is  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  who 
is  supreme  in  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs. 
We  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  establishment  Irom  this,  that,  at  one  ordination,* 
the  Abuna  is  said  sometimes  to  ordain  ten  thousand 
priests  and  five  or  six  thousand  deacons.  The  whole 
ceremony  of  the  ordination  consists  in  this:  the  Abu- 
sitting  down,  repeats  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
o^er  the  heads  ot  such  as  are  made  priests,  and  gives 
them  his  benediction  with  an  iron  cross,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds; — 
but  as  for  the  deacons,  he. gives  them  his  benediction, 
without  reciting  the  Gospel, 

The  Ethiopic  church  is  entitled  to  the  veneration 
due  to  every  Christian  church  of  early  foundation. 
It  is  a  tradition  among  the  Abassinians,  that  their 
empire  became  Christian  in  the  days  of  their  cele¬ 
brated  Queen  Candace,  who  was  converted  by  the 
Eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon,  as  it  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  constitution  of  their  church,  and  the 
purity  of  its  doctrine,  bear  evident  signs  of  an  early 
original;  and  though  it  may  not  have  been  of  aposto¬ 
lic  foundation,  yet  it  probably  was.  planted  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  apostolic  age,  Ruffinus 
writes,  that  their  conversion  was  brought  about  by 
the  instrumentality  of  one  Frumentius,  in  the  fourth 
century;  but  this  seems  a  far  less  probable  statement; 
and  could  I  enter  into  the  subject,  ample  testimony 
might  be  produced  in  favour  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  Ethiopia  Christians  acknowledge  the  holy 
Scriptures  to  be\the  only  rule  of  faith  and  ^practice. 
They  worship  one. God  in  Trinity,  They  believe  in 
the  mcaraation  of  the  Son  of  God j  and  that  Christ  is 
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perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  They  own  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  sufficient  for  eternal  salvation* 
They  celebrate  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  administer  the  latter  in  both  kinds 
to  clergy  and  laity,  conformably  to  the  custom  .of  all 
the  eastern  churches.  Finally,  they  use  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  their  liturg)’^,  which  comprises  the  funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

As  to  forms  and  ceremonies  in  worship,  wherein 
all  churches  differ  more  or  less,  as  well  in  the  east  as 
west;  in  these  the  Ethiopian  Christians  have  prescrib¬ 
ed  for  themselves,  as  other  churches  have  done,  though 
perhaps  with  less  deviation  from  the  principles  of 
Christianity  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  west¬ 
ern  chusches. 

Circumcision  is  with  them  a  national  custom,  and 
not  a  religious  rite:  they  circumcise  their  children, 
both  male  and  female,  eight  days  after  the  birth;  but 
this  is  not  done  out  of  a  compliance  either  with  the 
Jewish  law,  or  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Juda- 
ising  Christians:  they  assign  other  reasons  for  it. 

They  baptize  their  male  children  at  forty  days  old, 
nnd  females  on  the  eightieth  day  after  the  birth,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  there  is  danger  of  death.  The 
children,  it  is  said,  are  not  immersed  in  the  water  at 
baptism,  but  only  dipped,  or  sprinkled. 

Adult  baptism  is  performed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:— -The  priest  begins  with  reciting  Psalm  Lf.,  and 
then  perfumes  the  person  with  incense,  and  asks  his 
name;  certain  other  prayers  are  then  recited,  and  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  body  are  anointed  with  holy  oil; 
the  priest  then  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  per* 
son,  while  he’  renounces  the  devil  and  his  works, 
makes  his  vow  to  Christ,  and  rehearses  the  creed;  ' 
after  which  he  is  again  anointed  with  oil.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  consecrated  oil  is  then  poured  into 
the  baptismal  water,  when  the  priest  descends  •  intd 
the  pool;  and  the  new  convert,  being  conducted  thi-  ; 
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thereby  the  tlpacons,  is  plojifged  thricp  .unde^  water  by  > 
the  priest,  who, o’sea  the- form. pf  words,  “1  baptize 
■  thee;*' &c.,  taken, from  Matt.. ich,  xxviii.  19.!,  After 
baptism  be  is ,  assisted  by.  the  deacons,  who:  lead,  him 
out  of  th.e.ppol,  and  put:.on  -hira.  a  white  unuer  gar* 
men^  to  signify  purity  of  soul,  and  over,  it  a  red  vest, 
in.token  of  his  salvation  purchased  by  the  '>lood  of 
^hristj  ..and  being  thus  initiated  >  into;  the.  church  of 
the  faithful,  he  partakes-.of  the.boly  communion.'  At 
his;  dismissal  he  is.  presented  with:  milk  .and  honey; 
and  the  priest,,  laying.his.hand  upon  his  bead,,  gives 
him  his  benediction;  **Son  of  .baptism,  go. in  peace.” 

.The  holy  Sacrament  is  administered  in  both  kinds, 
and'  is  received  standing  both  by  priests  and  people. 
The  officiating  priest- administers,  the  bread,  and  the 
deJn:on  the  wine  in  a  spoon. .  The  bread  is.  .leavened, 
e^c.ept:  .oti’  certain ;  days ;  .of  humiliation . and  lasting, 
when,  they, .use  unleavened  bread;  and  the  wine  is 
prepared,  from  the  stones  of  .raisins,. ..  : 

They.,  observe  Saturday,  in.  remembrance,  of  the 
Creation,'. and  solemnly  keep  the... Christian. Sabbath, 
or  Loi'd!s-day. '  Their  public  worship,  which  they 
attend  once  on'  that  day,  continues  for  several  hours, 
'when  they  .observe  the  usual,  services  proper  for  its 
solemnization,  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing, 
and  exhortation;  or  delivering  a  discourse  or  homily. 
In  .som.e.  of  their  churches  .they  have  music,  to  which 
they  sing;  but  their  .instruments  and.  psalmody  are  < 
not  agreeable  to  an  European  ear.  Wliat  is  singular  • 
among  them  is  the  practice  of  .sacred  .  dances, .to  the 
sound  bf  Cymbals  and  kettle-drum’s,  whiebi  they  say, 
is, .in. imitation  of  David:  -they  call  it  rejoicing,  before 
the  Lord,.. .  It  may  be;  presumed,  that  this  practice  is 
observed'more  particularly  on  festivals...  Their  fasts 
are  many,- and. they  keep  them  with  great  strictness. 

vJt.  'is.not  lawful  to  commutiicate  in  private,  or  any 
where  elseJsut-jn  the;church,  with  an  exception  only  - 
in  favour  of  the  Emperor, .when  he  receivps  the  com- 
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munion  in  his  royal  chapeh  This  'office  completes 
their  divine  service' at  aU  Umes>  being- 'admiQistere4 
every' Sunday  in  every  church,  after  -the  'custom  of 
the  primitive' Christians. '■  , 

Their  churches  are  built  in  the  usual  form,  of  thost 
in  the  East,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of -Jeru¬ 
salem;  having  a  sanctuary  and  an -outer  < court.  -  Jn 
the  sanctuary  stands  the  holy  table,  set  on  four  pil¬ 
lars;.  upon  which  is  placed. the  mdor,- or  chest,  ^ith 
the  utensils  for  the  consecrated  elements;  and  -over 
this  is  a  canopy.  r  '  •  ,  • 

The  outer  court,  or.  body  of  the  church,  resembles 
that  of  the  cathedral  churches  amongst  uSj  and  ton- 
sists  of  a  spacious  paVe'ment,  on  ■which  stand -the. pUr 
lars  that  support-th'e  superstructure,  or. roof,  and  which 
is  without  pews  or  seats.  ‘  -Age  and  infirmity. compel 
many  to  lean  where' they  can -for  rest;,  and  as  their 
service  continues  for  several  hours,  and  no  sitting  is 
allowed,  most  churches  accommodate  the  weak  whh 
a  sort  of  crutches'fixed  for'the  purpose,  which  is.also  ■ 
the  practice  airiohg'  die  modern  Greeks.'-  .  .  if 

As  to  the  tadbty  or  holy  chest,  it  is  thought  to  .be 
in  imitation  of  those  used  by  the  Christians,  in- thp 
ages  of  martyrdom,- when,  being-forced  to -meet  in 
caves  and  burying  places  ih  the  night,  for  fear  of  their 
they  carried  the  sacred  elements- pnd  - 
m  chests  made  like  a'cnffinj  the  h^wi*  . 


trteiifih  ia;  .“‘'e  thf  better  to 

cape  the  notice  of  their  cruei.enemiesi  and  &'cure 'a 
peaceful  celebration.  In  after.  Umes,’'tKeseychests 
were  brought  into  the  churches,  and  by  dej^ees  wei^ 
made  to  resemble  a  table:  but  the  Ethiopian  Chri^ 
tians  alone  seem  to  retain  it  in  the.  ancient  mannei;, 
having  both  table  and  chest,  though  the  latter  is  roadt 
in  a  tabular  form.  In  other  churches,  especially  }h 
the  West,-  the  table  is  the  altar,  without  a  che^. 

These  Chrisdans  have  so  great  a  venerauon  lor 
their  churches  j  as  the  tentiples  of  God,  that,  in  riding 
by-thciB)  tlisy  their  'miides -and  walk  a 
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«pacey  and  then  re-mount*  When  they  enter,  they 
put  off  their  shoes  at  the  door;  and  never  spit  upon 
the  pavement,  or  commit  other  indecencies  in  or  about 
the  house  of  worship. 

It  is  observed  they  have  pictures  in  their  churches, 
but  do  not  allow  of  any  statues;  and  though  they 
have  crosses,  they  will  not  suffer  crucifixes  to  be  used: 
it  is  counted  a  heinous  offence  among  them  to  carry 
even  a  picture  of  Christ  crucified. 

Monks  and  monasteries  abound  in  Abassinia.  The 
monks  labour  hard  in  the  fields  and  gardens;  fast  daily 
till  three  in  the  afternoon;  and  assemble  for  devotion 
at  midnight,  and  other  stated  hours;  they  are  subject 
to  priors  and  superiors,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the 
Abuna.  Their  monasteries  are  more  like  villages 
than  the  Roman  convents;  and  as  the  country  is  fer* 
tile,  and  land  is  plenty,  their  labours  procure  them  an 
easy  support.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  monas* 
teries  is  that  of  Mlelujahj  which  formerly  had  four 
thousand  monks.  I'he  monkish  life  is  purely  volun* 
tary,  and  they  are  allowed  to  decline  it'whenever  they 
please.  Some  of  them  are  schoolmasters  and  tutors; 
and  others,  of  superior  ability  arc  preferred  to  civil 
offices,  and  become  principals  and  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  .  The  Ethiopic  clergy,  like  the  Greek,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  marry  once;  but  on  a  second  marriage  they 
are  degraded;  Marriage  is  forbidden  the  monks^ 
nor  can  their  children  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood: 
•SO  that  if  they  are  inclined  to  marry,  they  must  quit 
,the  c>rder  of  monachism. 

With  respect  to  learning  among  the  Ethiopians, 
little  can  be  said.  They  are,  it  seems,  ignorant  of 
other  languages;  and  this,  with  the  nature  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  their  country,  shuts  them  out  from  a  free  in¬ 
tercourse  with,  learaed  and  commercial  nations.  They 
possess  few  books,  except  such  as  concern  the  reli¬ 
gion  and  laws  of  their  country;  and  these  being  oi^- 
ancient  compilation,  and  written  in  their  ancient  lan-^ 
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guage,  the  Ethiopic,  the  reading  and  understanding, 
oi  them  is  esteemed  a  considerable  acquirement.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  some  Jesuits  discovered,  in  one 
of  their  churches, .'a  library,  well  stored  with  books  in 
most  languages;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  learning 
might,  at  some  former  period,  have  flourished  in  this 
country,  though  at  present  both  priests  and  people 
are  sunk  in  extreme  igjnorance. 

Their  version- of  the  holy  Scriptures  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  antiquity.  Chrysostnme,  in  his  second 
Homily  upon  Job,  attests,  that  in  his  time  the  Ethio* 
pians  had  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  translation 
is.little  known  ini  Europe;  and  the  JLatin.version,pub' 
Ushed  in  the  Polyglott,  is  very  incorrect.  The  Ethi- 
opic  New.  Testament,  printed  in  the  time  bP Paul  the 
Third,  at  Rome,  154&,  is  faulty,  in  consequence  of 
some  illegible  parts  in  the  MS.  having  been  supplied, 
by  the  editors,  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  It  would 
be  important  to' investigate  the  genuine  text  of  the 
Ethiopic  version;  but  few  in  Europe  know  any.  thing 
of  the  language. 

Besides  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Ethiopic  church  is- 
possessed  oi  several  ancient  and  valuable  church 
books.  They  have  a  volume  called  Synodiim  or  the 
book  of  Synods,  containing  what  they  call  the 
tolical  Consritutions,  which  are  found  to  differ. -much- 
from  thoM  known  in  Europe.  This  book  they  di-  - 
vide  into  eight  parts;  and  it  is  held  in  such  veneration 
among  them,  that  it  is' sometimes  bound -up.  .with  the 
-New  Testament.*-  They- have  the  deeress-and  acts 

*  It  is  hot  improbable  that  this  book  . of  -Apostolical 
Constitutions  is.  the  same,  with'the  eight  books  of.  Cle¬ 
mens  extant  with  the  Syrian  Christians;  fragments-  of 
which  books,  bound  up  at  the  end  of.  the  large  Syriap 
Bible  lately  brought  from  India  by.  Dr.  Buchanan,  shews 
that  they  were  much  esteemed  and  used  in  the  Syrian^ 
'church,  and  were  probably-translated  from  the  Syrian 
into  the  Ethiopic  tongue. 
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of  some  of  the  mojit  celebrated  councils,  down  to  the 
Council  of  X^halcfcdon;  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Fa¬ 
thers;  Liturgies;  Lives  of  Saints;  Martyrologies,  &c. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  copies  ot  them  were 
brought  into  Europe,  as  they  might  furnish  some  va¬ 
luable  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history- 

The  Ethiopians  seem  far  from  averse  to  learning; 
The  Jesuits  found  a  ready  acceptance  among  them  at 
iirst.  These  Roman  missionaries  were  gratefully  in- 
x  h^d  to  instruct  the  Ethiopian  youth,  and  lands  were 
assigned  them,  with  many  honours,  for  their  labours; 
but  no  sooner  did  these  men  arrive  at  power  and  con- 
^sequence,  than  they  pursued  measures  which  at  length 
ended  in  their  banishment  from  the  empire. 

The  hrst  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  that  entered 
the  country,  was  F^.Corvillbn,  a  Portuguese,  ii\the 
year  1491;  since  which  period  several  expensive  mis¬ 
sions  and  embassies  were  sent  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  powers,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  subjugation  of 
the  Ethiopian  church  to  the  see  of  Rome;  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  paid  to  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  and  Patriarch;  Jbut  the  designing  views 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  tyranny  exercised 
by  them,  at  length  rendered  them  odious  and  desta- 

'blCii 

Whoever  reads  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Jc- 
>suit  missionaries  in  Abassluia,  and  the  confusion, 
discord,  and  bloodshed  which  they  caused,  will  not 
wonder  thatdt  should  have  been  made  death  for  a 
Tapist  to  enter  the  country:  and  this  irreconcileable 
liatred  appears  to  have  continued  to  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  their  expulsion,  as  appears  from  a  let- 
tter,  dated  Madrid,  June  CO,  1720:-— We  have  re- 
•  '.eived  an  account  that  Father^Lamberat.Vaiz,  a  Ger- 
V.  tan,  Michael  Pio  de  Cervo,  and  Samuel  de  Biuno, 
u  uives  of  the  Milanese,  monks  of  the  order  of  .  St* 
F t’iUlcis,  who,  after  having  escaped  xaany  perils,  were 
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arrived  in  Ethiopia,  with  a  design  to  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  the  natives  of  that  country,  had 
reached  Gondar,  where  they  were  carried  before  the 
king,  the  metropolitan,  and  chief  men  both  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  and  state,  by  whom  they  were  sentenced  to  die, 
unless  they  abjured  the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  which, 
with  the  utmost  constancy,  they  refused  to  do;  where¬ 
upon  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  stoned  them  to  death:  the  .metropolitan 
having  threatened  to  excommunicate  any  one  who 
should  cast  less  than  seven  stones  at  them.*^ 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  obnoxious  to  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  on  account  both  of  their  intolerant  usurpation 
in  spiritual  matters,  which  led  them  to  insist  on 
an  entire  change  of  the  ancient  discipline  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Abassinian  church;  and  of  their  restless 
and  tyrannical  disposition  in  matters  relating  to  civil 
government,  in  order  to  increase  and  establish  their 
own  power.  But  the  same  causes  of  offence  would 
nut  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  and  reformed 
churches;  so  that  we  might  hope  that  the  Ethiopians  . 
v/ould  accept  their  Christian  services  in  love  and  uni- 

Respecting  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
to  which  the  Ethiopic  Christians  so  strenuously  ob¬ 
ject,  and  for  which  the  unity  between  them  and  the 
Greek  church  was  dissolved  by  an  entire  separation, 

I  shall  only  observe,  that,  by  all  I  can  learn,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  decree  was  no  more  in  reality  than  a  strife 
about  words,  which  each  party  understood  in  their 
own*  way,  and  chose  to  express  in  their  own  terms; 
the  decision  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  concerning  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  being  rejected  by  the  Ethiopic 
Church  as  novel  and  innovatory.  The  subtile  and 
metaphysical  terms  and  distmetions  applied  by  the 
Greeksj^and  Latins  to  that  sublime  mystery,  the  Ethi¬ 
opians  did  not,  perhapsi  well  understand  in  their  lan« 
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gunge,  and  they  refused  to  adopt  them:  nevertheless 
they  acknowledged  the  truth  which  was  intended  to 
be  expressed  by  the  decree  of  Chalcedon,  as  appears 
from  their  unilorin'use  of  the  Nicene  Greed,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  orthodox  churches. 

The  reformation  of  the  Ethiopic  church  to  the 
pure  and  primitive  doctrine  that  formerly  flourished 
amongst  them,,  would  be  d  most  desirable  object* 
They  have  the  holy  Scriptures;  they  have  a  pure 
Confession;  and  retain  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
their  ancient  church  with  as  much  integrit}',  and  as 
little  innovation,  as  could  be  expected,,  secluded  as 
they  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  frona  intercourse 
with  other  Christian  nations,  and  surrounded  by  Pa¬ 
gans 'and  Mahometans.  The  bare  existence  of  a 
Christian  church  at  this  time  in  Abassinia  may  be  xtf 
garded  as  a  miracle ! 


THE  BODY  op  CHRIST. 
NO.IU. 

; 

I  ^  ^ 

^  Yc  are  the  body  of  Chriat^and  membera  in  fiariicular*^ 

I  Con  xii.  27* 

Ir  it  be  a  fact  consonant  to  reason. and  certified  by 
Scripture,  that  all  the  redeemed  of  God' are  “mera- 
.bers  in  particular*'  of.  one  body,  it  may  appear  natu¬ 
ral,  and  certainly  is  not  unimportant,  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  tie  by  which  men. are  bound  together,  in. a  fed¬ 
eral  relation,,  so  intimate  and' extensive!  and  what 
are  the  ends  intended  to  be  answered  by  this  consti* 
tution?  Tbev  are  certainly  objects  of  legitimate  inr 
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Auiry;  and  as  the  press  of  other  matters,  deemed  of 
more  immediate  importance  to  the  mass  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  has  for  some  time  past  excluded  “the  body  of 
Christ*’  from  our  pages,  we  shall  compress  into  the 
present  number  all  that  appears  necessary  to  be  said 
on  those  points,  lest  we  should  never  arrive  at  the  de- 
velopement  of  those  “results,”  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  furnished  the  sole  motive  for  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Federal  unity,  or,  as  we  have  generally  called  it  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  moral  association^  .ne¬ 
cessarily  supposes,  in  every  instance,  some  one  ot 
more  bonds  of  union,  by  which  .individuals  become 
compacted  together,  and  consolidated,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
to  one  common  mass.  Every  monied  man  is  not  a 
member  of  a  banking  company:  nor  do^s  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  country  form  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
nation  among  whom  he  resides.  There -is  always 
some  one  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  every 
association  of  men,  and  is  esteemed  an  indispensable 
conditloa  of  their.conn«Kion  witU  clia  muss,  ui,  latkcr, 
is  in  fact  the  very  bond  by  which  they  are  thus  con¬ 
nected.  This  Connective  principle  will,  of  course, 
vary  in  its  kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  it  forms  the  bond.  Election  and 
’Subscription  to  certain  articles  of  compact  will  be  that 
bond,  in  some  cases.  Birth,  or  adoption,  constitute 
it  in  others.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  such  associations,  that  there  always  must  be 
some  uniting  principle.  Hence  we  said,  that  if  the 
church  of  the  living  God  really  form  but  one  great 
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body,  of  which  Jesus  of  Nasareth  is  the  Head,  ancl 
every  .olher  individual,  a  component  part,  it  is  a  sub* 
jec't  of  inquiry,  natural,  important,  and  legitimate, 
what  is  the  connective  principle,  what  is  the  bond  of 
union, in  this  extensive  and  sublime  as30ciatidn?r  Be 
ft  rcmtmbered  that  the  question  is  not  merely  what 
unites  the  Christian  man  to  Christ;  but  what  unites 
all  Christian  men  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their 
Head?  I*’  dr  we  are  repeatedly  told,  in  so  many  word^ 
that  they  who  are  designated  members  of  Christ,  are 
likewise  *^every  one  members  one  cf  another.”*  And 
4ience  results  the  principle,  that,  in  promoting  the  real 
good  of  any  Christian  man,  or  of  any  Christian  church, 
you  promote  the  good  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ; 
you  do  service  to  the  Lord  himself,  and  shall  ac¬ 
cordingly  be  considered  and  rew’ardcd:t  And,  in  re- 
fucb?  to  do  service  to  any  individual,  or  an^ 
church,  that  calls  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  you 
refuse  to  do  service  to  himselK^  Verily  it'  was  not 
without  good  reason  that  the  great,  the  good,  the 
^Ufidy  venerated  ThomM  Boston,  was  acevtstonted  to 

declare;  that  such  as  love  none  but  Chrlstfans  of  thefd' 
Own  dcoomination  (and,  of  course,  restrict  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  oivn  chutch)^  are  souls  too  narrow  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  we  should,  perhaps, 
solicit  pardon  for  this  digression,  so  contrary  to  ail 
rule!  ^ 

The  question  is,  what  so  completely  consolidates' 
and  individualizes  the  Christian  church,  that  it  is  orw 

*Rom.  xii.  5.;  and  Ephes.  iv.  *^5. 

t  Matth.  xxY-  40»  f  Id.  45.» 
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vvuh  Chrisf,  evcii  as  lie  is  one  •with  tl.c  Father;  and 
ill!  its  members  are  members  of  Christ  and" of  one 
another?  It  is  common  to  F.ny,  that  th.ei  o  is  in  inis  case 
a  two-fold  bond  of  muon,  iaith  on  man^;  side,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  God’s  side.  VV^iih  this  svjncsentatiou 
we  perfectly  accord,  prov  ided  it  be  aliowable  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  sense  in  which,  as  we  would  venture  humbly 
to‘ suggest,  it  is  alone  admissible.  It  is  certainly  as 
impossible,  as  it  would  be  unscriptural,  to  conceive 
of  living  Christianity  existing  in  a*  subject  capable  of 
faith,  but  who  was  nevertheless  living  in  the  most  un¬ 
qualified  unbelief.  The  direct  and  necessary  tend¬ 
ency  of  unbelief,  is  departure  from  the  living  God; 
and  the  equally  necessary  tendency  of  faith,  is  ap¬ 
proximation  to  him.  While,  therefore,  the  just  are 
said  in  scripture  to  Walk  by  faith,  to  receive  Christ  by 
faith,  even  to  be  justified  by  faith,  it  will  remain  for- 

.  ,  •••  f  f  *• 

ever  an  unquestionable  .truth,'that  faith  is  inseparable 
from  regeneration,  or,  if  you  will,  from  a  state  of  u- 
nion  with  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ;  in  so  far  as  the  de*- 
claration  has  respect  to  subjects  capable  of  such  dn 
exercise  of  their  faculties.  We  admit,  likewise,  that 
in  every  other  case,  faith  in  the  habit^as  it  is  called, 
is  an  indispensable  accompanyment  of  union  with  the 
Redeemer.  But,  indeed,  to  that  very  phrase^  ‘^faith 
in  the  habit, ”*or  more  generally ‘‘grace *ih' the 
we  have  insuperable  objectionsi’if  it  be  interpreted 
to  mean  any  thing  but  the  native  tendencies  2nd  ne¬ 
cessary  dispositions  of  .'the  new  nature,-^th2t  ^laW  ixf 
the  mind,”  against  which  the  law  in  the  .members 
wars.  Nor  even  in  that  sense  is  the  phrase  detens;- 
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hie,  though  the  sentiment  it-  is  intended  to  convey  i« 
unquestionably  sound.  Habit  is  a  disposition  to  act 
in  a  certain  way,  and  to  attach  ourselves  to  certain 
objects,  formed,  or  at  least  mightily  strengthened,  by 
repeated  acts.  But,  doubtless,  that  which  we  call  the 
habit  of  faith,  and  of  the  various  other  graces,  exists 
as  really  in  the  regenerated  idiot,  and  in  the  favoured 
being  “saectified  from  the  womb,”  as  in  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  Christian;  and  yet  certainly,  in  neither  of 
these  cases,  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  repeated 
acts,  or  even  a  single  act,  has  taken  place.  By  con¬ 
sequence,  habits,  properly  so  called,  cannot  possibly 
exist.  We  do  not  wish,  however, to  render  ourselves 
singular  about  a  mere  strife  of  words.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  if  our  readers  can  see,  with  us,  th^t 
union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently 
with  his  people,  is  perfectly  separable  from  the  actual 
exercise  of  faith;  in  as  much  as  there  tnay  be,  and  no 
doubt  always  have  been,  many  living  members  of  the 
living  Head,  incapacitated  by  their  circumstances  for 
receiving  that  record  of  God’s  Son,  which  is  the  alone 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith.  Here  then,  clearly, 
we  have  sufficient  ground  to  assert,  that  if  faith  be 
not  a  uniform,  nor  an  indispensable  accomp^yment 
of  the  mystical  union,  it  cannot  be  called  in  any  case 
the  bond  of  that  union,  except  in  a  kind  of  secondary 
and  very  imperfect  sense.  For  surely  we  ought  not 
to  expect  that  any  one  will  be  found  so  disingenuous 
and  unreasonable,  as  to  foist  in  a  supposition,  that  the 
mode  of  instating  men  in  the  covenant  of  grace  is  not 
neceasarily  uniform.  If  such  persons  should  be  found, 
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it  will  doubtless  be  an  easy  matter  to  dislodge  them; 
but  until  there  appears  a  necessity  for  proving  a  sell* 
evident  proposition,  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  upon 
any  such  question,  lest  we  be  only  .fighting  as  those 
who  beat  the  air.  Let  not  the  pious  spirit  startle  ut 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  dropped  upon  this 
subject.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  either  to  oppose 
or  explain  away  the  faith  of  the  churches  on  this  very 
important  article.  All  that  we  object  to,  is  the  put. 
ting  a  rigid  interpretation  upon  a  lax  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  thereby  exalting  into  the  character  of  a  bond 
of  union,  in  this  most  important  of- all  association?-'y 
the  exercise  of  a  grace  which  is  at  b^t  but  occasional 
in  its  operations;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  the  union  may  subsist,  and  often  has 
subsisted,  where  no  faith  could  be  exercised;  and  that 
between  the  Redeemer  and  all  the  hosts  of  his'  re«> 
deemed,  it  unquestionably  shall  subsist,  whtn  faith 
and  hope  will  have  forever  ceased. 

We  seek,  then,  for  some  other,  some  unchanging^ 
^Oiue  perm  Snent,  univers;U  bond  of  union,  that  serves 
in/act,  as  well  as  in  form  of  law,  to  unite  the  people 
of  (iod  to  their  exalted  ii^ad,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
renders  them  members  one  of  another.  This  indis* 
pensable,  universal,  everlaating  bond,  the-  Scriptures 
every  where  point  out.  Without  controversy,  it  may 
be,  asserted  of  every  infiint,  and  of  every  idiot,  as  well 
as  of  all  others,  any  tnan  have  not  the  SPiRil*  OF 
CHRIST,  he  i»  none  of  his*'  In  every  .case,  without 
so.  much  as  one  exception,  it.  may  be  safely  said,  “if 
Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because. of  sin,  but 
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the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness.”  And 
yet,  more  clearly  to  our  purpose,  the  spirit  of 
Aim  that  raised  up.  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  youy 
he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you*'* 
And  hence  the  Apostle,  in  the  first  of  the  verses  just 
quoted,  makes  the  question  of  regeneration,  and,  by 
consequence,  of  justification  too,  depend  entirely  up* 
on  the  fact  of  the  floly  Spirit  having  taken  possession 
of  the  man:  “Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  IF.  so.  EE  THAT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  DWELL  IN 

you.”  ,  We  read  that  it  is  one  Spirit that  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  have  access  through  Christ  unto  the 
Father.  .  And  when  believers,  under  the  emblem  of 
“living  stones,”  are  spoken  of  as  parts  of  “the  build¬ 
ing,  filly  framed  together,  and  growing  unto  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord,”  we  read  that  they  “ar<*  builded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  spi- 
RiT^’J  In  fact,  that  very  faith  which  is  said  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  sinner,  is  called,  in  so  jyany  word’s,  a  “fruit  of 
the  SPIRIT, ”§  and  springs  up  only  as  one  among  the 
multitude  ot  graces  that  are  born  together  in  the  re¬ 
generated  creature.  The  Scriptural  reader  will  rea¬ 
dily'  turn  up  scores  of  passages,  in  which  the  imme¬ 
diate,  the  uniform,  the  indispensable  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  asserted,  not  only  in  the  commence¬ 
ment,  but  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  spiritual 
life. II  And  by  availing  himself  of  the  full  blaze  of 
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acriptural  light  upon  this  subjecty  he  will<further  dis¬ 
cover,  that  to  the  saints  in  heaven,  as  well  as  saints 
on  earth;  to  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  as  , 
well  as  to  regenerated  man,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is- 
the  immediate  dispenser  of  all  their  measures  of  grace 
and  happiness.  Nay,  further,- the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  in  whom  is  said  to  dWcll  “all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily,’*  was  quickened,  vvas  gifted  for 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
and,  even  after  his  ascension,  when  speaking  in  vision 
to  the  prophe't  John,  dictated  his  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  through  the  supply  that  was  given  hiin  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  whom  he.was  anointed  without 
m-eas'jre,  and  Who  is,  in  fact,  the  communication  of 
every  thing  We  call  life  to  every  creature  in  the  uni* 

terse  of  God.  •  ' 

We  do  not,  however,  intend  a  descant  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit’s  agency.  The  few  remarks  offer¬ 
ed,  and  scriptural  passages  adduced,  are  designed 
merely  to  bear  upon  the  point,  in  hand,  by  shewing 
upon  wii  .t  grounds  we  nov/ .explicitly  assert,  that  the 
Holy  Giiost  is  the.  acta-ai  .bond  of  union,  and,- in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words,  cxcluhively  the  bond  of 
union,  Itv  which  the  members  become  identified  with 
the  Head,  and  united  to  one  another.  Not  that  fed- 
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body,  they  must  have  had  a  common  Head,  they  must 
have  inherited  a  common  lot:  it  never  could  have 
been,  as  it  actually  has  fallen  ou^  that  some  should 
fall  into  perdition,  while  others  kept  their  first  estate. 
But  when  we  see  the  Lord  Jesus,  constituted  the 
Head  of  a  great  system,  we  see  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  developement  of  such  a  system  in  the  gi-adual 
production  and  increase  of  its  parts.  He  takes  upon 
him  a  nature  common  to  a  multitude  of  men.  That 
assumption  of  their  nature  does  not  unite  them  to 
him;  but  it  lays  a  basis  upon  which  such  union  may 
take  place.  As  the  wearer  of'  human  nature,  he  is 
baptized  with’  an  immeasurable  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  himself:  They«/ne«5  of  the  Spirit  dwells 
in  the  God-man.  Communications  of  that  Spirit  are 
therefore  emphatically  commuriications  of  “/Ac  Spirit 
of  Christ}”  .  and  doubtless  it  is  under  this  very  view, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  out  of  that  fulness  by  which 
he  himself  is  endowed  with  grace  and  qualified  with 
gifts,  he  communicates  a  measure  to  any  other  being 
wearing  the  same  nature,  he  becomes  the  Head  of  in¬ 
fluences,  the  principle  of  life,  the  Acer/,  as  it  were,  to 
that  beix>g;  and  thus,  not  merely  in  law,  but  in  fact, 
unites  him  to  himself;  and  the  reason  of  recognizing 
the  union  in  law,  is,  because  it  exists  iu  very  fact. 
And  it  is  by  thus  baptizing  an  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  with  that  baptism  wherewith  he  was  hipaself  bap¬ 
tized,  that  he  becomes  to  them  a  federal  Head,  and 
they  becoihe  the  members  of  his  body  and  of  one 
another.  As  the  heart  of  this  system,  he  propels  the 
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life’s  blood  through  every  limb;  and  just  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  measure  of  his  comraunications,  makes 
them  partakers  of  all  that  is  in  himself.  In  propor* 
tion  as  they  are  thus  made  ^^partakers  of  the  dfivine 
nature/**  the  propensities  and  qualities  of  that  naturo' 
manifest  themselves  directly— naturally-^necessaril}', 
in  heart  and  life.  And  as  they  are  sinful,  corrupted 
•  creatures,' that  are  thus  identified  with  the  Saviour^ 
and  made  partakers  of  his  nature,  such  participation 
infers  a  change  in  their  nature,  and  that  change  vre 
call  regeneration.  ■  Ail  that  cluster  of  graces, .  thea^ . 
faith  not  excepted,  which  the  ScriptureS'Cali  *tfruilS 
of  the  Spirit,”  are  the  product  .of  regeneration;  and 
regeneration  itself  is-the  product  of  unioa  With  the 
Son  of  God.  So  that;  in  the  order  of  -’ nature,  unioa. 
with  Christ  stands  first, .next  to  this  regeneration,  as’ 
a  native-and  immediate>'Conseqaence;  and  .all  graces 
follow  regeneration,  a&the  acts  of  atenew’ed  creature, 
'rhe  enmity,  is  destroyed,'  the  eyes  are  opened,  the  af¬ 
fections  are  regulated,— cW  tAen,.  when' truth  is  pre-  . 
Bented,  they  discenr  it,  they  love  it,  they  obey  it.  -. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  church  of  the  living  God.'. 
The  Loidjesus  Christ  is' constituted  the  fountain-of 
influences;  -  he  puts  forth  that  Spirit  by> which  he  him¬ 
self  (as  the- wearer  >  of -our  nature).lives,  into*  the  bo¬ 
soms- of- multitudes  of  .slain.-  All,  .therefore,  staud  . 
united  by  a -common  princi{de  of.  life,  and  are  obvi¬ 
ously-  connected  with  one  another,  by  the  very  same 
principle  that  serves  to. connect  them  with  .the  Head, 

.  3  Pet.  i.  4.' 
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“from  which  all  the  body,  by  joints  and  bands,  having 
nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  together,  increas* 
eth  with  the  increase  of  God.”* 

Having  thus  ascertained  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  bond  of  union  in  “the  body  of  Christ,”  and  shewn, 
with  as  much  clearness,  and  in  as  few  words,  as  we 
knew  how,  that  “THE  UNITY  OF  THE  SPI- 
RIT,”  which  is  to  be  kept  “m  tke  bond  of fieacey'\ 
is  not  a  mere  fictitious  relationship,  known  only  in 
law,  but  an  actual  union,  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  real  bond;  it  only  remains  to  inquire,  what  are 
the  ends  intended  by  this  constitution?  This  inquiry 
may  be  satisfied  in  very  few  wbrds.  The  Redeemer 
thereby  secures  the  justification  of  his  people.  The 
very  fact  of  his  taking  them  into  union  with  himself, 
not  only  renders  him  capable  of  accounting,  but  ac^u> 
accountable^  for  the  whole  body  of  which  he  thus 
became  tfe  Head.  They  are  no  longer  known  as  in¬ 
dividuals;  they  are  *‘in  Christ.”  He,  then,  is  called 
to 'answer  for  his  members;  and  they  stand  or  fall 
with  him.'  Hence  the  propitiation  made  by  him  for 
its,  takes  away  sdl  guilt.  He  bore  the  sins  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  “in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;”  and,  the  curse  ex¬ 
hausted,  there  can- be  no  more  condemnation.  He 
also  “fulfilled  all'  righteousness,’*  and  consequently 
heads-  a  righteous  system,  rendering  it  “complete  in 
hira.**  Air  those  “good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
-ehidl  be  to  all  people^"  flow  directly 'from  the  facility 
trith  which  this  arrangement  “finishes  transgression 


*  Cpi.  U.  19.,  and  Eph.  iv.  16. 
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and  makes  an  end  of  sin:’*  And  so  long  as  God’s  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit  is  graciously  vouchsafed  to  “convince  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,” 
union  with  the  Saviour  will  be  sought  and  appreciated 
as  the  sinner’s  only  refuge. 

The  sanctification  of  the  body  is  another  of  the 'Con¬ 
sequences  flowing  from  the  mystical  union,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  occupies  a  principal  place  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  the  constitution.  We  have  already  anticipa¬ 
ted,  almost  unavoidably,  the  few  remarks  intended 
upon  this  subject,  while  attending  to  the  question  of 
union.  Without  repeating  the  statements  there  made, 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
not  only  ascribe  uniformly  the  sanctification  of  a  sin¬ 
ner  to  the  Spirit’s  agency;  but  do  so  under  the  con¬ 
nexion  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  develope. 
‘The  sixth  and  eighth. chapters  of  the  Epistle  to.  the 
Romans,  seem  to  be  entirely  modeled  upon  this  view 
of  the  subject.  Christian  men  cannot  continue  in  sin, 
it  is  declared.  Wherefore?  Because,  argues  thf 
Apostle,  the  very  fact  oi  their  being  Christians  pre¬ 
supposes  their  having  been  placed  in  such  a  connex¬ 
ion,  as  renders  their  continuance  in  sin  impossible. 
“How  shall  we  thatnre  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein?  Know  ye  not  that  as  many  of  us  as  were 
-baptized  into  Jesus  Chrls^  were  baptized  into  his 
.  deathi:”  If  baptized  into  him  at  i^l;  ’  if  made  one  >with 
the  Head  of  the  great  systent,  we,  of  course,  cannot 
pursue  a  different  interest  and  direction  from  that 
Head;  we  cannot  promote  those  works  of  the  devil 
which  he  died  to  destroy:  but  rather,  as, being  one 
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With  him.  in  that  great  constitutio'i,'  we  must  drink  ot ' 
the  cup  whereof  he  also  drai.k.  And  if  thus ‘‘point¬ 
ed  together  with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,”  it 
will  follpw,  by  the  sai:ie  law,  that  “we  shah  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection:’*  that  is,  as  the’ Apos> 
tie  just  before  states,,  we  shall  “walk  in  newness  of 
life,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory,  of  the  Father.’*-  Our  readers,  if  they  please,- 
may  look  over  the  whole  passage,  and  we  shall  cer- 
,  tainly.  agree  that  they  are  very  cunning  meni^  if  they 
can  shew  any  consistency  of  reason,  or  coherency  of 
thought,  in  the  Apostle’S  argument,,  upon  any  other 
.supposition  than  his  assumption  of  the  mystical  union 
as. the  basis  of  sanctification.  So,. also,  when  in-  the 
seventh  chapter  we  read  of  his  being,  “dead  to  the  law 
by  -the  body  of  Christ,’.’  and  hear,  him  state -that 
■“bringing  forth^ fruit  to  God”  is  the  aim,. as  well  as. 
issue  of ‘that  arrangement,  we  certainly  cannot  trader* ' 

.  stand  him  in  any.  sense  at  aU,  unless  the  one  -  we  are 
-attempting  to  establish  be  the  correct  one. 

Finally:  the  resurrection  of  the  just  is  likewise  spo* 
Iten  of  as-  resulting -directly  from  the  same  union. 
This  point  the  sacred  writers,  in.so  far  as-we-recol* 
lect,  never  attempt  to  J^rove.  They  always  speak  of. 
it  as  if -it  were  a.  self-evident  proposition,  and,  with¬ 
out- scruple  or  ceremony,  recur -to  the  prindplc  fci  - 
proof-of'the  resurrection.  Thus,  in  that  well  known 
passage  in  the  xv.  of  1> Cor. -the  Apostle,  stating  the 
matteriin  perhaps  every  imaginable  shape,  and  r.:ith 
erating  bis  argument  several  times,  always  assumes  for 
the  basis  of 'his  reasoning,  that  the  Redeenter  and  his 
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fieople  necessarily  stand  or  fall  together,  as  parts  of 
the  same  system— *‘if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not 
Christ  risen:”  “Christ  the  first  fruits;  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coining.” 

From'  the  commencement,  therefore,  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  church  of  God,  Christ  is  all  in  all. 
“He  is  the  Head  of  his  body  the  Church;”  in  him 
she  lives,  by  him  she  stands,  with  him  she  inherits, 
and  to  him  it  is  required  that  she  be  devoted,  in  all 
her  members.  Such  is  her  constitution;  and  from 
this  constitution  flows  not  only  a  multitude  of  doc¬ 
trines  of  extensive  sweep,  but  also  a  multitude  of  du¬ 
ties  of  “high  and  noble  bearing.*’  It  is  to  these,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  latter,  that  we  have  been  all  along  de¬ 
sirous  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Some  time, 
however,  must  elapse,  before  this  desire  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  same  causes  which  for  some  time 
past  suspended  the  course  of  these  essays,  will  again 
arrest  it.  Other  subjects  demand  an  immediate  hear¬ 
ing;  and  the  pages  of  “the  Record”  are  hot  sufficiently 
ample  for  the  reception  of  every  thing  by  which  we 
would  willingly  “stir  up  the  pure  minds”  of  the  bre¬ 
thren,  “by  way  of  remembrance.’’  Perceiving,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  vocation  of  a  Christian  is  so  high  and 
holy,  let  our  readers  be  entreated,  distinctly,  to  reflect 
on  the  vast  difference  between  union  with  the  Son  of 
God,  and  a  mere  “name  to  live.*'  And  let  such  of 
them  as  are  Christians,  indeed,  be  solicitous  to  com- 
ply  with  the  obligations  evidently  hfkl-^pon  thexni  to 
promote,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  means,  the  welfare 
and  increase  of  that  body,  ia  eonuexion  with  whic!^‘ 
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lie.  their  safety  and  their'  glory.  Especially  let  all  motf 
lay  to  heart,  that  the  doctrine  we  have  been  cotiMder* 
ing  furnishes  one  of  the  best  and  most  facile  means 
of  ascertaining  “what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of/’ 
for  it  is  both  a  scriptural  and  a  self-evident  fconclu* 
ijron,  from  the  view  that  has  been  given  of  “the  body 
ot  Christ,”  that  “whether  one  member  suffer,  all  th^ 
.members  suffer  with  it}  or  one  member  bo  lionouredr 
all  the  naembers  rejoice  with  it.’^ 

(Tq  be  Continued'.J 
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TO. THE  EplTOll  tt  THE  CHRISTIAN  CfiStllVEll* 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  tiie  Hebrew  lam 
guage,  that  the  names  of  things  arc  frequently  des¬ 
criptive  of  their  properties.  The  names  of  persons, 
also,  in  that  language,  are  frequently  cither  inemori* 
als  of  the  circumstances  that  attended  their  births  or 
prophetical  of  their  character,  and  of  the  events  which 
oefcl  them  or  their  posterity.  This  is  evident,  from 
the  names  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs;  of  David,  the  be» 
loved;  of  Soionion,  whose  reign  was  typical  cf  the 
peace  that  will  attend  the  churcli  triumphant;  and  of 
Samuel,  v/ho  was  ,asked  cl  God  in  earnest  prayer* 
The  name  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  implies  that  .bt? 
was  fornaed  of  the  ground;  and  the  25tu  verse  of  the 
4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  29th  verse  of  the  5th 
chapter,  assign  the  reasons. for  giving  the  names  of 
Seth  and  Noah.  The  name  of  Enocli,  who  walked 
with  God,  signifies  dedicated,  or  instructed;  that  is|^ 
as  Parkhurst  observes^  instructed  iu  the  religion  au(^. 
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tvorship  of  the  true  God.  But  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  a  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
observable.  For  the  names  of  the  ten  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  taken  in  succession,  express  the  two  grand 
truths  contained  in  Scripture;  the  natural  misery  of 
man,  and  his  restoration  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  names,  when  literally  translated^  form  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence:  ‘‘Man  made  subject  to  death  lamented, 
the  glorious  God  descending  instructed:  His  death  . 
sent,  to  the  afflicted.  Consolation.^^  The  first  part  of 
the  name  Mahaluleel,  which  I  translate  “the  glorious 
God,”  is  derived  from  a  word  that  in  one  sense  sig¬ 
nifies  to  shine,  or  irradiate;  and  it  seems  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  was  ‘  the  brightness  of  his  glory.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs 
were  given  by  chance;  and  if  the  preceding  transla¬ 
tion  of  their  names  is  correct,  it  will  be  impossible 
not  to  believe,  that  they  were  given  with  a  propheti¬ 
cal  view.  If  the  translation  is  incorrect,  1  hope  some 
of  your  learned  correspondents  will  point  out  the  er¬ 
ror;  and  possibly  many  of  them  may  discover  similar 
instances  ’  of  prophecy,  recorded  in  a  succession  of 
scriptural  names.  L.  S.  I. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

OF  THE 

HEBREW  BIBLE. 

iTo  prevent  uncertainty  in  our  faith,, and  to  furnish 
U3  with  a  permanent  test  of  doctrine,  G®d  has  been 
pleased  to  commit  his  revealed  truth,  in  writing;  to 
languages  which,  having  ceased  to  be  spoken,  arc  be^ 
yond  the  reach  v.f  vicissitude  or  corruption.  Henc6 
that  great  Protestam  principle,  that  “The  Old  Testar 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Tesiatncnt  in  Greek,  . 
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being  innmediately  inspired  by  God,  and,  by  his  sin¬ 
gular  care  and  providence,  kept  pure  in  all  ages,  are 
therefore  authentical;  so  as,  in  all  controversies  in  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Church  is  finally  to  appeal  unto  them.” 
Accordingly?  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  originals  have  always  been  deemed,  by 
every  competent  judge,  as  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Christian  cause,  and  to  the  intelligence,  strength,  and 
glory  of  the  Christian  ministry*  ‘^It  may  be  receiv¬ 
ed,**  says  the  enlightened  explorer.of  the  East*,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Churches,  and  who  cannot  be  suspect¬ 
ed  of  sacrificing  truth  to  the  pride  of  letters — ‘‘It  may 
be  received  as  an  axiom,  that  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
learning  among  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy^  is  the 
mark  of  a  fiourishing  Church;  that  is,  ol  a  church 
which  is  ardent  in  maintaining  the  true  faith,  and  ex¬ 
pounding  the  pure  word  of  God  to  the  people.**  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  which  there 
is  no  good, reason  to  doubt,  it  is  a  subject  of  gratula- 
tion,  that  in  our  American  churches  a  thirst  for  He¬ 
brew  literature  has  been  excited,  and  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending.  The  great  and  almost  insuperable  obstacle 
to  its  gratification,  is  the  want  of  Hebrew  bibles  and 
lexicons.  To  remove  the  first  of  these  difficuliies,  , 
which  will  naturally  lead  to  a  removal  of  the  second, 
is  the  very  interesting  object  announced  in  this  pros¬ 
pectus.  Could  the  existing  and  growing  demand 
have  been  supplied  by.  importations  from  abroad, 
whatever  patriotism  might  wish,  and  zeal  might  urge, 
prudence  would  certainly  frown  upon  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  the  foreign  source  has  failed.  The 
accredited  editions  are  out  ot  print:  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  one  of  Doederlein  and  Meisner,  were  it  even 
common,  would  not  be  desirable,  as  it  has  acquired 
an  unmerited  reputation,  and  is  so  miserably  execu¬ 
ted  as  to  be  mtre  of  a  hinderance  than  an  inducement  ’ 
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to  the  study  of  the  sacred  tongue.  The  alternative,  ~ 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  .m  American  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  or  the  discouragement,  if  not  the  ex¬ 
tinction,  of  Hebrew  literature  in  the  Americati 
churches.  There  can  be,  it  is  presumed,  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  choice;  and  the  labour,  responsibi¬ 
lity,  and  hazard,  attached  to  it,  give  the  editors  and 
publishers  a  claim  to  the  support  of  the  public,  which 
they  trust  will  neither  be  disallowed  nor  undervalu¬ 
ed. 

The  controversy  about  the  Hebrew  points  and  ac¬ 
cents,  which  was  agitated  with  much  warmth  and 
ability  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  is  not  vet  settled.  The  editors  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  to  be  of  the  old  school,  which  maintains  not 
only  the  usefulness  but  the  necessity  of  the  points,  to 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,' and  a 
sure  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  While 
some  of  their  anti-punctuarian  brethren  are  of  the  ve¬ 
ry  opposite  opinion,  the  greater  part,  it  is  believed, 
admit  the  points  to  be  harmless  if  not  useful.  In  the 
view  of  their  advocate,  the  absence  of  the  points  is 
an  essential  defect.  To  their  opponent,  their  presence 
offers  little  if  any  impediment.  The  latter  can  over¬ 
look  them,  and  proceed  in  his  own  way  unmolested: 
to  the  former  they  are  of  indispensable  use.  The 
laws  of  courtesy,  then,  coinciding  with  general  ac¬ 
commodation,  seem  to  require  a  Hebrew  bible  witA 
the  fioints. 

The  stciie  ot  biblical  criticism  demands  attentioh 
to  the  various  readings  of  ihe  original  ^ext.  Before 
the  art  of  printing,  the  scriptures,  like  other  books^ 
could  be  multiplied  only  by  manuscript  copies* 
Whatever  was  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  transcrib¬ 
ers,  it  would  be  mere  fanaticism  to  imagine  that  they 
never  fell  into  mistake*  This  would  be  to  arrogate 
•  infallibility  to  every  transcriber;  placing  his  pen  un¬ 
der  the  same  miraculous  guidance  as  the  pen  of  the 
V’  OL.  11  0  g 
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inspired  writers^  With. equal  reason  might  asimilar 
guidance  be  expected  for  every  type- setter  in  a  print¬ 
ing-office.  There  was, lio  such  interposition.  It  is  a 
matter  of  that  different  manuscripts  record  many 
places  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  a  different 
manner.  Some  manuscripts  are  doubtless. of  higher 
authority  than  others;  but  no  one  can  boast  of  an  ex- 
elM«iT>e  prercminence.  The  true  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  found  a.mong  them,  and  to  "^e  col¬ 
lected  from  them.  In  this  way  was  the  received  text 
fortncjd;  and  in  this  way  it  were  idle  to  deny  that,  by 
the  exercise  of  good  sense,  devoted  integrity,  and 
cautious  experience,  in  the  application  of  sound  cri¬ 
tical  canons,  it  may,  be  susceptible  of  improvement. 
This  concession  is  due  to  truth:  but  it  iurnishes  no 
cause  of. alarm  either  to  the  lettered  or  unlettered  be¬ 
liever.  Infidels,  for  a  while,  raised  a. loud  clamour 
against  the  certainty  of  our  rule  of  faith,  on  account 
of  these  various  readings.  But  the  Herculean  la¬ 
bours,  first,  of  the  very  learned  and  indefatigable  Dr. 
Kennicott;  and,  afterwards,  of  the  celebrated  De 
R.Ossi,  effectually  silenced  that  clamour.  The  former 
collated  no  l.ess  than  693  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  in  whple  or  in  part;  together  with  sixteen 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch*:  and  the  latter,  no  less 
than  589t;  making,  together}  the  prodigious  amount 
oi  twelve  hundred,  and  ninety-aeven  manuscripts  col¬ 
lated  by  these  two  illustiious  scholars,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  with  incredible  diligence,  exactitude,  and 
perseverance.  The  Church  of  God  is  under  inex¬ 
pressible  obligations  to  these  literary  heroes.  The 
work  is  done.  No  result  could  have  been  more  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  Of  the  myriads  of  vaiious  read¬ 
ings  which  have  been  thus  painfully  accumulated,  the 
mass  is  of  no  moment  whatever:  those  which  affect 
the  aenae  are  astonishingly  few;  and  not  a  single  pil* 

'  *  Kennie  Diss.  Gen.  sub  finem  Bibl.  p.  112.  Fol. 

I  De  Rossi,  Proieg.  c.  xxi.  p.  23.  comp,  with  p.  12^ 
and  135. 
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hr  of  our  faith  and  hope  is  overthrown,  shattered'^ 
shaken,  or  touched  ! 

It  is  obrious,  therefore,  that  the  various  readings 
nroper  to  be  inserted  must  be  very  select.  The  de¬ 
sign  at  first  was  to  re-print  the  selection  by  Doedef- 
lein  and  Meisner.  But  a  more  critical  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  their  edition,  terminated  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that,  on  account  of  both  its  inaccuracy  and.  want 
of  discrimination,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose;  nor 
he  otherwise  useful  than,  perhaps,  as  an  occasional 
ftid.  Of  these  objections  any  Hebrew  scholar  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  examining  even  the  very  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis. 

The  rule  by  which  the  selection  in  view  will  be 
governed,  is  to  insert,  from  Kennicott  and  De 
Kossi,  onlif  such  various  manuscri/it  readings  as  in  any 
wise  ajfect  the  sense^  and  to  insert  them  all. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  print  an  American  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  shrill  vie  with,  and  if  possible  surpass,  in  dis¬ 
tinctness,  elegance,  and  accuracy,  the  most  celebrated 
editions  of  Europe;  and  which,  to  render  it  perma¬ 
nent,  will  be  in  stereotype*. 

The  basis  of  this  edition  will  be  the  text,  letter,  and 
pageofVander  Hooght^s  famous  edition  of  1705^ 
with  the  vowel-points  and  accents. 

The  various  readings  will  be  inserted  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  below  the  text. 

t  It  will  be  printed  under  the  inspection  and  revision 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  Provost  of  Columbia 
College;  and  the  Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  Pro- 


.  *  The  publishers  have  already  received  beautiful 
specimens  of  Stereotype  plates  and  impressions  from 
Mr.  Watts;  but  even  if  this  part  of  the  plan  should  not 
be  effected— which,  however,  they  have  not  the  least 
doubt  is  practicable— It  will  be  no  obstacle;  as  it  is 
from  the  common  types,  composed  in  the  ordlaaij|j^ 
tuanner,  that  stereotype  plates  are 
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It  is  with  very  deep  concern  that  we  communicate 
to  our  readers  the  particulars  of  a  calamity  which  has 
hefallen  the  printing  establishment  attached  to  this 
mission.  The  account  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Joshua  Marshman^of  Serampore,  to  Dr.  Ryland, 
of  Bristol,  dated  March  12,  received  September  9th, 
1812. 

“I  closed  a  letter  to  you  on  the  10th,  but  now  write 
anew.  Another  leaf  of  the  ways  of  Providence  has 
been  since  unfolded,  which  will  fill  you  both  with  sor¬ 
row  and  gratitude,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  faith 
in  Him  whose  word,  firm  as  the  pillars  of  heaven, 
has  declared,  ‘All  things  shall  work  together  for  the 
good  of  them  that  love  tiod.* 
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THe  work  is  expected  to  make  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  pages,  and  will  be  published  in  four  volumes 
octavo,  on  a  fine  vellum  paper,  and  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers,  in  extra  boards,  at  Four  Dollars  per  volume, 
payable  on  delivery  of  each  volume. 

A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on  a  superfine  vellum 
royal  paper,  hot-pressed,  and  half  bound  in  Russia, 
at  Six  Dollars  per  volume. 

Public  Seminaries,  subscribing  for  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  Copies,  to  be  particularly  agreed  on  w  ith  the 
publishers,  shall  receive  one  copy  additional  for  every 
two  copies  subscribed  for. 

WHITING  &  WATSON. 
Ne'w-York,  March,*  1812. 


fessor  of  the  sacred  languages,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 

The  expense  of  this  undertaking  will  be  very  greats 
and  nothing  but  extensive  patrc.n.ige  can  .justify  the 
imdertakers  in  risking  the  publication. 


CONDITIONS. 


rnOM  THE  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER; 
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*‘Last  nighty  about  six,  1  was  sitting  in  tny  study^ 
musing  over  the  dealings  of  God,  who  had  that  day 
week  taken  my  infant  son;  and,  what  afflicted  me  fa^ 
more,  three  weeks  before,  dear  brother  Ward'^s  second 
daughter,  about  six  years  old,.in  a  putrid  sore  throat*. 
While  reiJectihg  on  these  providences,  some  one  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘The  printing-office  is  ®n  fire!*^  I  ran  instantly 
thither,  and  beheld,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  office, 
which  is  a  room  200  feet  long,  a  stage  containing  70Qi 
reams  of  English  paper,  sent  out  to  print  the  Tamdt 
and  Cingalese  New  Testament,  eitveloped  in  ftattfes* 
Every  door  and  window  but  one  was  fastened  by  agr 
lar^  flat  bar  of  irotT  which  went  across  it,  and  wa6 
secured  by  a  bolt  in  the  inside.  In  five  minutes,  dre 
room  was  so  filled  with  smoke  that  a  candle  wouldr 
not  live.  Finding  it  iuipossible  to  open  the  windows,- 
or  for  any  one  to  go  in  without .  danger  of  instant' 
death,  we  fastened  that  door  again,  in  the  hope  oF 
smothering  the  flame,  and,  ascending  the  roof,-pierc- 
ed  it  over  the  fire;  and  by  incessantly  pouring  dowta- 
water,  so  kept  it  under  for  three  hours,  that  nothing; 
but  that  paper  appeared  to  have  kindled,  and  there' 
the  flame  was  greatly  abated.  The  alarm  which  we 
gave  brought  all  the  Europeans  around  us  to  our  as¬ 
sistance,  besides  our  native  servants,  so  that  we  had 
all  the  assistance  we  could  desire.  While,  however,' 
the  flames  Were  got  under  there,  I- looked  in*,  and’sud- 
denly  saw  a  flame  spread  about  twenty  feet  Higher 
up.  The  smoke  and  steam  increased  so  as  to  render, 
it  death  to  get  three  feet  within  the  wall.  In.a.fety’ 
minutes  the  flames  spread  in  every  direction,  and  took 
away  all  hope  of  saving  any  thing  from  thence,  and 
filled  us  with  terror  for  Mrs.  Marshman’s  school,, a* 
bout  thirty  feet  to  the  north-west;  a  bed- room  for.  the 
boys,  about  sixteen  feet  full  norths  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  brother  Carey’s;  and  the  hall,  library,  and 
museuna,  within  twelve  feet  of  it  to  the  north-east* 
The  wind,  however,  fell, and  itburned  as  straight  up*’ 

\  cl.  11.'  O  g  % 
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ivard  as  a  fire  in  a  hearth,  and  communicated  to  no« 
thing  beside.  It  remained  burning  six  hours,  and 
consumed  the  beams,  five  feet  in  circumference,  the 
roof,  the  windows,  and  every  thing  but  the  walls.- 
Happily  no  lives  were  lost,- nor  a  bone  broken.  •  The 
loss  we  cannot  at  present  estimate.  It  has  consumed 
all  but  the  six  presses,  which  we  rejoiced  were  saved, 
'being  in  a  side  room.  Two  thousand  reams  of  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  are  consumedj  worth  at  least  50001.  Founts 
of  types  in  fourteen  languages,  V  esides  English: 
namely, — Nagree  (two  founts  large  and  small),  Ben¬ 
galee  (two  founts),  Orissa,  Mahratta,  Seek,  Burman, 
*rclinga,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Chinese,  Persian,  Am- 
.<>ic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  were  burnt;  besides  founts 
-of  English  for  carrying  on  ten  works,  which  we  have 
mow  in  the  press;  and  the  cases,  stones,  brass  rules, 
aron  chases,  correspondent  with  all  these.  We  have 
not  types  left  for  the  circular  letter,  not  even  to  print 
A  statement  of  the  loss.  The  editions  of  the  New 
'Testament,  which  are  stopped,  are  nine;  viz.  the  Hin- 
dostanee,  Persian,  and  Tamul,  printing  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  the  Hin- 
■dee  (second  edition),  Telinga,  Seek,  Burman  Su  ig- 
skrit  (second  edition),  and  Chinese.  The  editions  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  five;  the  Sungskrit,  Bengalee 
<(second  edition),  Orissa,  Mahratta,  and  Hindee. 
Among  the  English  works  suspended  till  we  get 
t)'p^^  from  you  are,  the  Sungskrit  Grammar  (second 
edition),  brother  Ward’s  work  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Hindoos  (second  edition),  Confucius  (second  edi¬ 
tion),  the  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  (second  edi¬ 
tion),  enlarged  to  more  than  two  hundred  pages; 
Bengalee  Dictionary,  and  a  Telinga  Grammar,  both, 
by  brother  Carey.  The  loss  cannot  be  less  than  twelve 
-thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  all  bur  labours  are  at 
once  stopped. 

Yet,  amidst  all,  mercy  evidently  shines,  i  trem- 
bled.for  dear  brother  Ward  (as  our  sisters  did  for  us 
both))  lest  the  jroof  should  have  fallen  in  with  him,  ox 
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icst  he  should  have  entered  too  far,  and  at  once  extin¬ 
guish  the  spark  ot  life.  But  we  were  all  preservedt 
blessed  be  God.  The  flames  touched  nothing  besides^ 
they  might  have  consumed  every  thing.  The  presses 
are  preserved,  and  happily  the  matrices  of  alt  the 
founts  of  types  were  deposited  in  another  place;  had 
they  been  burnt,  it  must  have  been  years  before  th  ;y 
could  have  been  replaced.  We  can  now,  however; 
begin  casting  types  to-morrow,  if  we  can  find  money; 
country  paper  can  be  substituted  for  English;  and 
thus  two  or  three  months  will  put  the  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  motion  again.  But  for  English  we  shall 
be  cUstressed  till  you  send  us  a  supply;  we  know  not 
even  how  to  send  you  a  circular  letter.  I  am  writing 
this  at  Calcutta,  to  go  by  the  packet  this  evenings 
whither  I  am  come  to  inform  brother  Carey,  and 
therefore  cannot  tell  you  what  types,  nor  how  many. 
They  must,  however,  be  of  all  the  sizes  from  the  text 
of  Confucius  to  the  Minion  in  the  circular  letter;  al¬ 
so  Italian,  and  every  printing  utensil  accompanying. 
Perhaps  some  friend  in  London,  in  the  printing  line,, 
can  tell  what  goes  to  complete  a  printing-office  with 
English  types.  You  must  also  send  a  fount  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  1  am  distressed  to  think  where  you 
will  find  mbney;  but  send,  if  you  incur  a  debt;  the 
silver  and  the  gold  are  the  Lord’s.  The  Christian 
sympathy  of  our  friends  almost  overwhelms  me.  Mr. 
Browne  was  confined  by  illness,  but  Mr.  Bird,  bis 
son-in-law,  exerted  himself  for  us  in  the  most  strenu- 
ous  manner.  I  fear  it  affects  Mr.  Browne^s  mind 
even  more  than  mine  own;  he  sent  off  an  express  at 
midnight  to  acquaint  Mr.  Harrington,  who  is  deeply 
affected.  Poor  Mr.  Thomason  wept  like  a  child  to¬ 
day  on  hearing  of  it.  He  begs  us  to.  make  oiit  a  mi¬ 
nute  statement  of  our  loss,  and 'he  says  he  m  ill  use  all 
his  interest  on  our  behalf;  we  shall  write  again  to¬ 
morrow;  How  it  arose  we  know  not.  Brother  Ward 
and  others  think  it  must  have  been  done  by  design, 
and  that  some  idolater  ^among  our  &er\^antS;  turning 
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MISSION  TO  TARTARY. 

A  letter  has  lately  been  received  from  a  gentleman 
tit  Petersburgh^  dated  January  17,  1812,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — ‘^Two  of  my  friends,  who  are 
returned  from  the  waters  of  Caucasus,  Jell  me  that 
they  passed  a  fortnight  very  agreeably  with  the  Scotch 
Missionaries  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  principals 
are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunton  and  Mr.  Paterson. — During 
the  seven  years  they  have  been  there,  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  the  Circassians;  yet,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  they  have  succeeded  much  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Their  village  is  surrounded  by 
Tartars,  who  befriend  them  as  far  as  lies  in  their  pow¬ 
er.  The  Missionaries  have  a  small  wooden  church;  a 
printing-house,  with  Arabic  types  cut  in  England,  fof 
printing  and  dispersing  religious  tracts  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  among  their  neighbours^  Mr.  Brunton  has 
nearly  completed  the  New  Testament;  which,  consid¬ 
ering  he  was  ignorant  of  the  language  seven  years  ago, 
proves  him  to  be  an  indefatigable  man.  They  have 
also  a  cloth  manufactory,  and  as  much  land  allowed 
them  by  the  Russian  Oovernment  as  they  choose  to  cul¬ 
tivate;  from  which  they  furnish  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  with  potatoes,  tobacco.  See.  In  their  school  they 
have  nearly  forty  children,  who  are  all  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion:  several  of  them  have  been,  sent 
from  Circassia:  the  rest  are  Tartars.  This  has  gained 
them  the  good-will  of  their  licighbours.  They  are 
ten  applied  to  as.  arbitratorS|.”  Sec*. 
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pale  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  th^  Bible  printing  in  so* 
many  languages,  contrived  this  mode  of  stopping  the^ 
work.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture.  Be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  my  dear  brother:  he  will  never  forsake 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.*^ 

*‘P.  S.  One  thing  will  enable  us  to  go  to  vjrork  the 
sooner:  the  keys  of  a  building  larger  than  the  print- 
ing-ofiice,  which  we  had  let  for  years  as  a  ware-house, 
were  given  up  to  us  on  Saturday  last.  Thus  we  have 
a  place  to  resume  our  labours  the  moment  types  ar(S 
cast  ” 


_  ♦ 

Mismn  to  Tartary, 
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EFFECT  OF  BIBLES  NEAR  NEATH. 

The  following  extract  from  the  second  Report  of 
the  Neath  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  seems  peculiarly 
deserving  of  attention. 

*^Since  th^  last  meeting,  among  the  several  com¬ 
munications  received  from  the  Parent  Society,  we 
notice  with  pleasure  one  which,  we  trust,  has  had  al¬ 
ready  a  salutary  efficacy,  that  of  recommending  the 
appointment  of  sub-committees,  to  visit  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  in  their  habitations,  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  and  relieve  their  necessities,  with  respect  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  formation  of  Branch 
Societies,  and  Bible  Associations,  wherever  it  is 
practicable. 

‘‘Your  committee,  in  considering  these  recommen* 
da  lions,  felt  animated  by  the  spirit  they  tended  to  ex¬ 
cite,  and  in  consequence,  nominated  several  sub¬ 
committees  to  prosecute  their  objects  in  the  several 
districts  of  our  sphere:  some  of  these  remain  not  yet 
fully  reported  to  us,  and  still  claim  oar  attention;  in 
oiher  cases,  the  ol  ject  has  been  either  fully  or  in  a 
degree  attained.  In  one  instance,  we  are  informed^ 
that  the  labouring  people  employed  in  shipping  coal 
at  Britton  ferry,  and  a  number  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baglan,  willingly  contribute  their  penny  per  week 
to  repay  the  cost  of  a  Bible  or  Testament:  in  another 
case,  namely,  in  the  vicinity. of  the  numerous  works 
at  Neath  Abbey,  a  Bible  Association  has  been  instil 
tilted  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Parent  Society, 
which  we  have  reason  to  hope  will  not  only  enable  us^ 
on  a  future  occasion,  to  state  that  the  poor  within  its 
sphere,  are  supplied  by  the  contributions  of  ’ a  penny 
per  week  made  by  the  workmen,’  but  will  furnish  its 
mite  in  aid  of  the  Foreign  objects  of  ihe  Society, 
Other  objects,  besides  the  mere  collection  of  the  poor 
man's  mite,  and  affording  him  a  Bible  or  a  Testament, 
wc  hope  will  be  attained  by  the  examinations  makings . 
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into  the  state  of  society  by  these  sub-committees  anJJ 
sssociationst 

“The  absence,  or  the  apparent  absesice,  of  all  idea 
of  accountableness,  and  the  extreme  depravity  of  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  fellow  creatures,  become  known 
to  their  more  enlightened  neighbours,  and  the  neces 
sity  there  is  to  endeavour  to  inform  the  minds, of  the 
uninstructed  by  education,  becomes  more  glaringly 
obvious,  and  must  excite  the  Christian  to  activity 
Bat  not  the  depravity  only  of  his  fellow- creatures 
does  the  Christian  observer  notice,  he  is  cheered  in 
bis  task  by  the  discovery  of  facts  of  aiuoppositc  na 
ture.  One  or  two  of  this  descripsion  it  is  gratifying 
to  record,  as  they  are  communicated  to  us  through 
one  of  the  sub-committees.  “An  old  man  (upwards 
of  seventy-five  years  of  age,)  who  is  assisted  to  a 
maintenance  by  the  parish,  has,  within  the  last  fifteen 
months,  learnt  to  read  his  Bible  in  his  native  (the 
Welsh)  language,  through  the  persevering  efforts  of 
a  religiously  disposed  workman,  who  lodges  in  his 
cottage;  and  now  rejoices  in  the  privileges  he  enjoys, 
at  this  late  period  of  his  existence,  considering  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  life.  ‘  His  wife 
(aged  seventy -two  years)  is  now  learning  her  letters, 
in  the  hope  of  more  fully  partaking  in  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  for  herself; 
and,  on  a  late  occasion,  emphatically  expressed  her 
strong  preference  foT  a  participation  in  this  privilege, 
by  holding  out  her  hat  with  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  and 
exclaiming;  Yes:  1  would  rather  that  I  could  read 
than  to  have  this  hat  full  of  gold.'  One  other  in 
stance,  no  less  pleasing,  there  is  of  a  near  neighbour 
of  theirs.  “A  poor  woman  (near  sixty  years  of  age) 
has  been  taught  to  read  her  Bible  within  a  few 
months,  (by  a  female  lodger,  the  goyerness  of  a  neigh 
bouring  charity«school)  and  she  takes  delight  in  the 
practice  morning  and  evening.*’  In  all  these  cases, 
the  Bible  Society  may  be  considered  to  have  bee# 
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the  means  by  which  they  have  been  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  next  extract  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Liverpool  Society,. and  serves  painfully  to  confirm' all 
that  has  been  stated,  of  the  prevailing  want  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  this  country. 

“The  town  itself,  indepently  of  every  more  distant 
good  which  our  commercial  situation  may  enable  us 
to  accomplish,  presents  a  vast  held  for  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  this  Society.  It  appears,  from  an  exa- 
iidnation  of  the  books  of  the  Society  for  Bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  that  of  4386  families, 
whose  circumstances  have  been  iuvesiigated  and  re¬ 
ported  l)y  their  visitors,  only  1544  are  possessed  ei¬ 
ther  of  Bible  or  Testament.  No  doubt  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  other  families,  which,  in  so  large  a  population,  the 
utmost  activity  and  vigilance  would  be  liable  to  over¬ 
look,  equally  destitute.  Enough,  therefore,  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  stimulate  the  z  al,  and  to  exhaust  the  re¬ 
sources,  of  those  who  will  be  appointed  to  conduct 
the  business  ot  the  Society;  much  of  ignorance  re¬ 
mains  to  be  instructed;  niuch  of  religious  indifference 
to  be  roused  into  action;  much  of  vice  and  licentious¬ 
ness  to  be  subdued;  much  of  poverty  and  of  affliction 
to  l>e  comforted.  While  we  lament  the  darkness 
which  still  hangs  over  the  minds  of  so  many  of  our 
fcilow-men,  and  intercepts  every  ray  of  inspired  truth, 
wre  are  yet  animated  with  the  hope,  that  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day,  w^hich  gives  the  fair  promise  of  a  stea« 
dier  light  and  a  kindlier  heat,  has  already  appeared; 
and  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  shine  forth,  full- 
orbed,  and  in  unclouded  splendour,  on  the  dimness  of 
our  moral  hemisphere.  This  hope  rests  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment  on  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
lures.” 

To  be  Continued,) 
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Profiosal  for  re-puhliating  Seaman^s  Hebrew  Version 

of  the  Assemblfs  Shorter  Catechism^  by  the  JRev, 

T.  Alderiy  A.  M,  S.  H.  S.  etc.a  member  of  the  Fresp 

bytery  of  Jersey. 

Providence  threw  into  my  hands,  some  years  since, 
a  copy  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  in  He¬ 
brew.  It  was  translated  by  William  Seaman,  M.  D. 
and  was  published  in  London,  1689. 

This  copy,  if  not  a  unique  in  America,  is  certainly 
very  rare,  and  many  will  acknowledge  with  the  wii* 
ter,  the  importance  of  multiplying  c  .  pies  of  such  a 
valuable  production  in  the  language  of  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets. 

Within  a  few  years,  to  the  praise  of  our  country, 
a  taste  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
of  other  oriental  dialects,  has  prevailed  in  an  unusual 
degree.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest,  that  this 
work  will  be  particularly  useful  lo  the  Hebrew  pupil. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  period  is  not 
far  distant,  when  the  outcasts  of  Israel  and  the  dis* 
parsed  of  Judah  will  flock  to  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  When  this  wonderful  event  shall  take  place, 
such  an  admirable  synopsis  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  this  work  exhibits,  may  prove,  in  this  translation, 
an  incalculable  blessing.  TIMOTHY  ALDEN. 

1.  This  work  will  be  printed  on  a  fair  type, .and 
good  paper,  and  will  make  40  pages,  12 mo. 

2.  The  price  to  subscribers,  will  be  62  1  2  els.  to 
others.  75  cts.  a  copy. 

3.  Those,  who  subscribe  for  six  copies,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  seventh,  gratis. 

4.  Ill  order  that  colleges,  missionary  societies,  and 
individuals,  in  some  instances,  may  be  induced  to  en¬ 
courage  the  re-publicati<  n  of  a  work,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  in  due  time,  will  be  an  acceptable  offering  in 
those  eastern  regions,  of  which  Dr.  Buchanan  has  giv¬ 
en  the  most  interesting'account,  those,  who  subscribe 
for  50  copies,  as  above,  shall  be  entitled  to  50  gratis. 

Ajiril  14,  1813. 


